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SWAMI VIVEKANANDA ON CASTE 

None in Religion but only in Society simply the outgrowth of the political 

institutions of India; it is an hereditary 
In religion there is no caste; caste is trade guild. Trade competition with 
simply a social institution. Europe has broken caste more than any 

Though our castes and other institu- teaching, 
tions are apparently linked with our 

religion, they are not so. Why It is a Necessity 

Beginning from Buddha down to Ram 

Mohan Roy, everyone made the mistake These institutions have been neces- 
of holding caste to be a religious insti- sary to protect us as a nation, and 

tution and tried to pull down religion when this necessity for self-preservation 

and caste all together, and failed. But will no more exist, they will die a 

in spite of all the ravings of the priests, natural death. But the older I grow, 

caste is simply a crystallized social the better I seem to think of these time- 

institution, which after doing its ser- honoured institutions of India. There 

vice is now filling the atmosphere of was a time when I used to think that 

India with its stench, and it can only many of them were useless and worth- 

be removed by giving back to the less, but the older I grow, the more I 

people their lost social individuality. seem to feel a diffidence in cursing any 

The caste system is opposed to the one of them, for each one of them is 

religion of the Vedanta. Caste is a the embodiment of the experience of 

social custom, and all our great preachers centuries. 

have tried to break it down. From Caste is good. That is the only 
Buddhism downwards, every sect has natural way of solving life. Men must 
px*eached against caste, and every time form themselves into groups, and you 
it has onlv riveted the chains. Caste is cannot get rid of that. Whenever vou 
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go there will be caste. But that does 
not mean that there should be these 
privileges. They should be knocked on 
the head. If you teach Vedanta to the 
fisherman, he will say, I am as good a 
man as you, I am a fisherman, you are 
a ohilosopher, but I have the same 

a x ' 

God in me, as you have in you. And 
that is what we want, no privilege for 
any one, equal chances for all ; let 
every one be taught that the Divine is 
within, and every one will work out his 
own salvation. 

We believe in Indian caste as one of 
the greatest social institutions that the 
Lord gave to man. We also believe 
that though the unavoidable defects, 
foreign persecutions, and, above all, the 
monumental ignorance and pride of 
many Brahmans who do not deserve the 
name, have thwarted, in many ways, the 
legitimate fructification of this most 
glorious Indian institution, it has al- 
ready worked wonders for the land of 
Bharata and is destined to lead Indian 
humanity to its goal. 

The object of Europe is to extermi- 
nate all, in order to live themselves. 
The aim of the Aryans is to raise all up 
to their own level, nay, even to a higher 
level than themselves. The means of 
European civilization is the sword ; of 
the Aryans, the division into different 
Furnas. This system of division into 
different Varnas is the stepping-stone to 
civilization, making one rise higher and 
higher in proportion to one’s learning 
and culture. In Europe, it is every- 
where victory to the strong, and death 
to the weak. In the land of Bharata, 
every social rule is for the protection of 
the weak. 

They say there should be no caste. 
Even those who are in caste say it is not 
a very perfect institution. But they 
say, when you find us another and a 
better one, we will give it up. They 
say, wh^v will you give us instead? 



Where is there not caste ? In you (ad- 
dressing an American audience) you 
are struggling all the time to make a 
caste. As soon as a man gets a bag of 
dollars, he says, “I am one of the Four 

Hundred.” We alone have succeeded 

* 

in making a permanent caste. Other 
nations are struggling and do not suc- 
ceed. We have superstitions and evils 
enough. Would taking the supersti- 
tions and evils from your country mend 
matters ? It is owing to caste that three 
hundred millions of people can find a 
piece of bread to eat yet. It is an im- 
perfect institution, no doubt. But if 
it had not been for caste, you would 
have had no Sanskrit books to study. 
The caste made walls, around which all 
sorts of invasions rolled and surged, but 
found it impossible to break through. 
The necessity has not gone yet, so caste 
remains. The caste we have now is 
not that of seven hundred years ago. 
Every blow has riveted it. 

The Conception Underlying It 

Remember always, that there is not 
in the world any other country whose 
institutions are really better in their 
aims and objects than the institutions of 
this land. I have seen castes in almost 
every country in the world, but nowhere 
is their plan and purpose so glorious as 
here. If caste is thus unavoidable, I 
would rather have a caste of purity and 
culture and self-sacrifice, than a caste 
of dollars. Therefore utter no words of 
condemnation. Close your lips and let 
your hearts open. 

The only explanation (of caste) is to 
be found in the Mahabharata, which 
says, that in the beginning of the Satya 
Yuga there was one caste, the Brah- 
mans, and then by difference of occupa- 
tions they went on dividing themselves 
into different castes, and that is the 
only true and rational explanation that 
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has been given. And in the coming 
Satya Yuga all the other castes will 
have to go back to the same condition. 
The solution ol the caste problem in 
India, therefore, assumes this form, not 
to degrade the higher castes, not to 
crush out the Brahman. 

Now take the case of caste 

Now the original idea of Jati (caste) 
was this freedom of the individual to 
express his nature, his caste, and so it 
remained for thousands of years. Not 
even in the latest books is inter-dining 
prohibited ; nor in any of the older 
books is inter-marriage forbidden. Then 
what was the cause of India’s downfall ? 
— the giving up of this idea of caste. 
As Gita says, with the extinction of 
caste the world will be destroyed. Now 
does it seem true that with the stop- 
page of these variations the world will 
be destroyed. The present caste is not 
the real Jati, but a hindrance to pro- 
gress. It really has prevented the free 
action of Jati, i.e., caste or variation. 
Any crystallized custom or privilege or 
hereditary class in any shape really pre- 
vents caste (Jati) from having its full 
sway, and whenever any nation ceases 
to produce this immense variety, it 
must die. Therefore what I have to tell 
you, my countrymen, is this : That In- 
dia fell because you prevented and 
abolished caste. Every frozen aristo- 
cracy or privileged class is a blow 
to caste and is non-caste. Let Jati have 
its sway; break down every barrier in 
the way of caste, and we shall rise. Now 
look at Europe. When it succeeded in 
giving free scope to caste and took away 
most of the barriers that stood in the 
way of individuals each developing his 
caste, — Europe rose. In America, there 
is the best scope for caste (real Jati) to 
develop, and so the people are great. 
Every Hindu knows that Astrologers 
try to fix the caste of every boy or girl 
as soon as he or she is born. That is 



the real caste, — the individuality, and 
Jyotish recognizes that. And we can 
only rise by giving it full sway again. 
This variety does not mean inequality 
nor any special privilege. 

I do not propose any levelling of 
castes. Caste is a very good thing. 
Caste is the plan we want to follow. 
What caste really is, not one in a million 
understands. There is no country in 
the world without caste. In India, from 
caste we reach to the point where there 
is no caste. Caste is based on that prin- 
ciple. . . . Indian caste is better than 
the caste which prevails in Europe or 
America. I do not say it is absolutely 
good. Where will you be if there were 
no caste ? Where would be your learn- 
ing, and other things, if there were 
no caste? There would be nothing left 
for the Europeans to study if caste had 
never existed ! The Mahommedans 

would have smashed . everything to 
pieces. 

As there are Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas, one or other of these Gunas 
more or less, — in every man, so the 
qualities which make a Brahman, 
Kshatriya, Vaishya or a Sudra are in- 
herent in everyman, more or less. But 
at times one or other of these qualities 
predominates in him in varying degrees 
and is manifested accordingly. Take a 
man in his different pursuits, for ex- 
ample : when he is engaged in serving 
another for pay, he is in Sudrahood ; 
when he is busy transacting some piece 
of business for profit, on his own 
account, he is a Vaishya; when he fights 
to right wrongs, then the qualities of 
a Kshatriya come out in him ; and when 
he meditates on God, or passes his time 
in conversation about Him, then he is 
a Brahman. Naturally, it is quite 
possible for one to be changed from one 
caste into another. Otherwise, how did 
Visvamitra become a Brahmana and 
Parasuram a Kshatriya? 
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Competition, cruel, cold and heart- 
less, is the law of Europe. Our law is 
caste, the breaking of competition, 
checking its forces, mitigating its cruel- 
ties, smoothing the passage of the 
human soul through this mystery of 
life. 

* 

Fusion of Castes in India 

The law of caste in every other 
country takes the individual man or 
woman as the sufficient unit. Wealth, 
power, intellect or beauty suffices for 
the individual to leave the status of 
birth and scramble up to anywhere he 
can. 

Here, the unit is all the members of 
a caste-community. 

Here, too, one has every chance of 
rising from a low caste to a higher or 
the highest : only, in this birth-land of 
altruism, one is compelled to take his 
whole caste along with him. 

In India, you cannot on account of 
your wealth, power or any other merit, 
leave your fellows behind and make 
common cause with your superiors,; — 
you cannot deprive those who helped 
in your acquiring the excellence of any 
befiefit therefrom, and give them in 
return, only contempt. If you want to 
rise to a higher caste in India, you have 
to elevate all your caste first, and then 
there is nothing in your onward path to 
hold you back. 

This is the Indian method of fusion, 
and this has been going on from time 
immemorial. For in India, more than 
elsewhere, such words as Aryans and 
Dravidians, are only of philological 
import, the so-called craniological differ- 
entiations finding no solid ground to 
work upon. 

Even so are the names Brahman, 
Kshatriya, etc. They simply represent 
the status of a community in itself con- 
tinuously fluctuating, even when it has 
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reached the summit, and all further 
endeavours are towards fixity of the 
type by non-marriage, by being forced 
to admit fresh groups, from lower castes 
or foreign lands, within its pale. 

Whatever caste has the power of the 
sword, becomes Kshatriya, whatever 
learning, Brahman ; whatever wealth, 
Vaishya. 

The groups that have already reached 
the coveted goal, indeed, try to keep 
themselves aloof from the new-comers, 
by making sub-divisions in the same 
caste, but the fact remains that they 
coalesce in the long run. 

This is going on before our own eyes, 
all over India. 

Naturally, a group having raised it- 
self would try to preserve the privilege 
to itself. Hence, whenever it was 
possible to get the help of a king, the 
higher castes, especially the Brahmans, 
have tried to put down similar aspira- 
tions in lower castes, by the sword, if 
practicable. But the question is, did 
they succeed? Look closely into your 
Puranas and Upa-puranas, look es- 
pecially into the local Khandas of the 
big Puranas, look round and see what 
is happenir^g before your eyes and you 
will find the answer. 

We are, in spite of various castes, and 
in spite of the modern custom of 
marriage restricted within the sub-divi- 
sions of a caste (though this is not 
universal), a mixed race in every sense 
of the word. 

Travesty of Modern Caste System 

And one-fifth — one-half of your 

Madras people will become Christians 
if you do not take care. Was there 
ever a sillier thing before in the world 
than what I saw in Malabar country? 
The poor Pariah is not allowed to pass 
through the same street as the high 
caste man, but if he changes his name 
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to a hodge-pod^e English name, it is 
all right.. What inference would you 

draw except that these Malabaris are 

6 

all lunatics, their homes so many lunatic 
asylums, and that they are to be 
treated with derison by every race in 
India until they mend their manners 
and know better. Shame upon them 
that such wicked and diabolical customs 
are allowed ; their own children are 
allowed to die of starvation, but as soon 
as they take up some other religion 
they are well fed. There ought to be 
no more fight between the castes. 

The conviction is daily gaining on 
my mind that the idea of caste is 
the greatest dividing factor and the root 
of May a, — all caste either on the prin- 
ciple of birth or of merit is bondage. 
Some friends advise, “True, lay all that 
at heart, but outside, in the world of 
relative existence, distinctions like caste 
must needs be maintained.” The idea 
of oneness at heart (with a craven im- 
potence of effort, that is to say), and 
outside, the helf-dance of demons — 
oppression and persecution, aye, the 
dealer of death to the poor, but if the 
Pariah be wealthy enough, “Oh, he is 
the protector of religion !” 

To me what would Mlechcha’s food 
matter or Pariah’s ? It is in the books 
written by priests that madness like that 
of caste are to be found, and not in 
books revealed from God. Let the 
priests enjoy the fruits of their ances- 
tors’ achievement, while I follow the 
word of God, for my good lies there. 
We are orthodox Hindus, but we refuse 
entirely to identify ourselves with 
‘Don’t-touehism.’ That is not Hindu- 
ism : it is in none of our books ; it is 
an unorthodox superstition which has 
interfered with national efficiency all 
along the line. 

* 

The present religion of the Hindus is 
neither the path of Knowledge nor that 
of Reason, it is “Don’t-touchism.” — 



“Don’t touch me !” “Don’t touch 
me !”■ — that exhausts its description. 
See that you do not ldse your lives in 
this dire irreligion of “Don’t touch- 
ism.” . . . How 'Will those who be- 
come impure at the mere breath of 
others, purify others? Don’t-touchism 
is a form of mental disease. Beware ! 
All expansion is life, all contraction is 
death. 



Solution of the Caste System 



We read in the Mahabharata that thfe 
whole world was in the beginning 
peopled with Brahmans, and that as 
they began to degenerate they became 
divided into different castes, and that 
when the cycle turns round they will 
all go back to that Brahmanical origin. 
This cycle is turning round now, and I 
draw your attention to this fact. 
Therefore our solution of the : caste 
question is not degrading those who are 
already high up, is not running amuck 
through food and drink, is not jump- 
ing out of our own limits in order to 
have more enjoyment, but it comes 
by every one of us fulfilling the dictates 
of our Ved antic religion, by our attain- 
ing spirituality, and by our becoming 
the ideal Brahman. There is a law laid 
on each one of you in this land by your 
ancestors, whether you are Aryans, or 

non-Aryans, Rishis, or Br&hmans, or 

• . 

the very lowest outcasts. The com- 
mand is the same to you all, iha,t you 
must make progress without stopping 
and that from the highest man to th$ 
lowest Pariah, every one in this country 
has to try and become the ideal Brah- 
man. This Vedantic idea is applicable 
not only here but over the whole world. 
Such is our ideal of caste, as meant for 
raising all humanity slowly and gently 
towards the realisation of that great 
ideal of the spiritual man, who is non- 
resisting, calm, steady, worshipful, pure 
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and meditative. In that ideal there is 
God. 

The solution is not by bringing down 
the higher, but by raising the lower up 
to the level of the higher. Afid that is 
the line of work that is found in all 
our books, in spite of what you may 
hear from some people whose know- 
ledge of their own scriptures and whose 
capacity to understand the mighty 
plans of the ancients are only zero. . . 
What is the plan? The ideal at one 
end is the Brahman and the ideal at 
the other end is the Chandala, and the 
whole work is to raise the Chandala up 

to the Brahman. Slowly and slowly 
you find more and more privileges grant- 
ed to them. 

So this accumulated culture of ages 
of which the Brahman has been the 
trustee, he must now give to the people 
at large, and it was because he did not 
give it to the people, that the Mahom- 
medan invasion was possible. It was 
because he did not open this treasury to 
the people from the beginning, that for a 
thousand years we have been trodden 
under the heels of every one who chose 
to come to India; it was through that 
we have become degraded, and the first 
task must be to break open the cells 
that hide the wonderful treasures which 
our common ancestors accumulated ; 
bring them out, and give them to every- 
body, and the Brahman must be the 
first to do that. There is an old super- 
stition in Bengal that if the cobra that 
bites, y sucks out his own poison from 
the patient, the man must survive. 
Well then, the Brahman must suck out 
his own poison. To the non-Brahman 
castes I say, wait, be not in a hurry. 
Do not seize every opportunity of fight- 
ing the Brahman, because as I have 
shown, you are suffering from your own 
fault. Who told you to neglect spiri- 
tuality and Sanskrit learning ? What 
have you been doing all this time ? 



Why have you been indifferent? Why 
do you now fret and fume because 
somebody else had more brains, more 
energy, more pluck and go, than you? 
Instead of wasting your energies in vain 
discussions and quarrels in the news- 
papers, instead of fighting and quarrel- 
ling in your own homes, — which is sin- 
ful, — use all your energies in acquiring 
the culture which the Brahman has, 
and the thing is done. Why do you 
not become Sanskrit scholars ? Why do 
you not spend millions to bring Sans- 
krit education to all the castes of India ? 
That is the question. The moment you 
do these things, you are equal to the 
Brahman. That is the secret of power 
in India. 

The only safety, I tell you men who 
belong to the lower castes, the only 
way to raise your condition is to study 
Sanskrit, and this fighting and writing 
and frothing against the higher castes 
is in vain, it does no good, and it 
creates fight and quarrel, and this race, 
unfortunately already divided, is going 
to be divided more and more. The only 
way to bring about the levelling of caste 
is to appropriate the culture, the 
education which is the strength of the 
higher castes. That done, you have 
what you want. 

I am no preacher of any momentary 
social reform. I am not trying to 
remedy evils, I only ask you to go for- 
ward and to complete the practical 
realisation of the scheme of human 
progress, that has been laid out in the 
most perfect order by our ancestors. I 

only ask you to work to realise more 

* / 

and more the Ved antic ideal of the 
solidarity of man and his inborn divine 
nature. Had I the time, I would gladly 
show you how everything we have now 
to do, was laid out years ago by our 
ancient law-givers, and how they 
actually anticipated all the differerft 
changes that have taken place, and are 
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still to take place in our national 
institutions. They also were breakers of 
caste, but they were not like our modern 
men. They did not mean by the break- 
ing of caste that all the people in a city 
should sit down together to a dinner 
of beefsteak and champagne, nor that 

all fools and lunatics in the country 
should marry, when, where and whom 
they chose, and reduce the country to 
a lunatic asylum. With the introduc- 
tion of modern competition, see how 
caste is disappearing fast ! No religion 
is now necessary to kill it. The 
Brahman shop-keeper, shoe-maker and 
wine-distiller are common in Northern 
India. And why? Because of competi- 
tion. No man is prohibited from doing 
anything he pleases for his livelihood 
under the present government, and the 
result is neck and neck competition, and 
thus thousand are seeking and fighting 
the highest level they were born for, 
instead of vegetating at the bottom. 

From the time of the Upanishads 
down to the present day, nearly all our 
great teachers have wanted to break 
through the barriers of caste, i.e., caste 
in its degenerate state, not the original 
system. What little good you see in 
the present caste clings to it from the 
original caste, which was the most 
glorious social institution. Buddha 
tried to re-establish caste in its original 
form. At every period of India’s 
awakening, there have always been 
great efforts made to break down caste. 
But it must always be we who build 
up a neW India as an effect and con- 
tinuation of her past, assimilating 
helpful foreign ideas wherever they 
may be found. 

We have to redivide the whole Hindu 
population, grouping it under the four 
main castes of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, 
Yaishyas and Sudras, as of old. The 
numberless modern sub-divisions of the 
Brahmanas that split them up into so 



many castes, as it were, have to be 

abolished and a single Brahmana caste 

to be made by uniting them all. Each 

of the three remaining castes also will 

have to be brought similarly into single 

groups, as was the case in Vedic times. 

Without this, will the Motherland be 

really benefited, by our simply crying, 

as you do nowadays, ‘‘We won’t touch 

you,” “We won’t take him back into 
our caste?” Never. 

Now, this Jati Dharma, this Sva- 
dharma , is the path of welfare of all 
societies in every land, the ladder to 
ultimate freedom. With the decay of 
this Jati Dharma , this Svadharma , has 
been the downfall of our land. But the 
Jati Dharma or Svadharma as common- 
ly understood at present by the higher 
castes is rather a new evil, which has 
to be guarded against. They think 
they know everything of Jati Dharma, 
but really they know nothing of it. 
Regarding their own village customs as 
the eternal customs laid down by the 
Vedas, and appropriating to them- 
selves all privileges, they are going to 
their doom ! I am not talking of caste 
as determined by qualitative distinc- 
tinction, but of the hereditary caste 
system. I admit that the qualitative 
caste system is the primary one; but 
the qualities became hereditary in two 
or three generations. That vital point 
of our national life has been touched ; 
otherwise, why should we sink to this 
degraded state? Read in the Gita, “I 
should then be the cause of the 
admixture of races and I should thus 
ruin these beings.” How came this 
terrible Varnashamkarya — this con- 
founding mixture of all castes and 
disappearance of all qualitative distinc- 
tions? Why has the white complexion 
of our forefathers now become black? 
Why did the Sattvaguna give place to 
the prevailing Tamas with a sprinkling, 
as it were, of Rajas in it? That is a 
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long story to tell. . . For the pre- 
sent, try to understand this, that if 
the Jati Dharma be rightly and truly 
preserved, the nation shall never fall. 
If this is true, then what was it that 
brought our downfall? That we have 
fallen is the sure sign that the basis of 
the Jati Dharma has been tempered 
with. Therefore, what you call the 
Jati Dharma is quite contrary to what 
the reality is. First, read your own 
Shastras through and through and you 
will easily see that what the Shastras 
define as caste-Dharma, has disappear- 
ed almost everywhere from the land. 
Now try to bring back the true Jdti 
Dharma and then it will be a real and 
sure boon to the country. What I 
have learnt and understood, I am telling 
you plainly. I have not been import- 
ed from some foreign land to come and 
save you, that I should countenance all 
your foolish customs and give scientific 
explanations of them; it does not cost 



our foreign friends anything, they can 
well afford to do so. You cheer them 
up and heap applause upon them, and 
that is the acme of their ambition. But 
do you know, if dirt and dust be flung 
at your faces, it falls on mine too? 

The plan in India is to make every- 
body Brahmana, the Brahmana being 
the ideal of humanity. If wou read 
the history of India you will And that 
attempts have always been made to 
raise the lower classes. Many are the 
classes that have been raised. Many 
more will follow till the whole will have 
become Brahmana. That is the plan. 
We have only to raise them without 
bringing down anybody. And this has 
mostly to be done by the Brahmanas 
themselves, because it is the duty of 
every aristocracy to dig its own grave; 
and the sooner it does so, the better for 
all. No time should be lost. (Compiled 
jrcm the Complete Works of the 

SWAMI VlVEKANANDA.) 



A BEACON LIGHT 



By the 

I 

Great men are the embodiment of the 
thought forces of the age they live in. 
Their fife is the solution of the pro- 
blems that perplex the mind of the 
people of their time. They show the 
way out of the tangle which their con- 
temporaries find themselves in. Not 
only that : they are the future guidance 
of people. 

If we look to the events of the 
modern times and examine the thoughts 
and ideas, hopes and aspirations of 
modern minds, we find that there is 



Editor 

conflict and confusion everywhere; that 
the world is faced with crises of various 
types which call for the advent of a 
great man, a prophet and a saviour. 

Nowadays man does not know how 
and where to propel the bark of his 
life; he has forgotten the destiny of his 
being; he is at a loss to ascertain the 
origin and goal of his existence. Conse- 
quently his energies are either mis- 
directed or wasted, and a great tumult 
is disturbing the peace of the earth. 

Where does man come from, and 
where does he go to ? This is the very 
fundamental problem of man’s life on 
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earth. Who will answer that question? 
The man of religion? Well, he is dis- 
credited as clinging to antiquated ideas 
and being an anachronism. The scien- 
tist? He is also looked upon with sus- 
picion, though he is very bold in his 
assertions. He might have a coterie of 
followers who will stick fast to him, but 
the general public is not ready to accept 
all he says as gospel truths. The atten- 
tion of the scientist is fixed on things 
too immediate to be able to solve the 
whole problem of human life. For, to 
do that, human life should be consider- 
ed in relation to its past and future, 
which a scientist cannot do. 

But unless man knows the way to 
the solution of the very fundamental 
problem of his being, his life is sure to 
come to a standstill. This is what has 
been the case with many people nowa- 
days. As a result, they find their heart 
lacerated,, hopes shattered and life, as 
it were, a miserable shipwreck. 

Some say that the universe is simply 
a machine and seek to treat it as such. 
But then, what about our woes and 
miseries,- feelings and emotions? How 
to deal with them ? Some will say that 
the world is undoubtedly full of distress 
and affliction : it is idle to expect 
happiness in life ; let us, therefore, bear 
them like a Prometheus and deny their 
influence upon ourselves. But stoicism 
can stand so long as we are strong in 
body and mind. And there come 
occasions in our life when we are swept 
off our feet and pang for the help of a 
protecting hand. Some say that the 
why and wherefore of the world cannot 
be known, let us accept our limitations 
and make the best of a bad bargain. 
But can this theory quench the eternal 
thirst of, human heart? 

Does there not exist anything as the 
Ultimate Reality? Is there no God? 
And cannot He be known and realized ? 
The world has been sorely in need of a 



conclusive proof of the fact that God 
exists and that, if He exists, He can be 
realized. Not merely philosophical dis- 
cussions, but practical demonstration of 
the truth of the existence of God, is 
what the world has been in need •>£. 
All philosophical surmises and intellec- 
tual theories had proved themselves 
futile, old religions had miserably lost 
their hold on mankind, and the world 
was in need of one, who could from 
the experience of his life say : There 

is God and I have seen Him. 

In the middle of the last century 
India witnessed the life of one, who 
was a living solution of the very crux 
of all problems of human life. Indeed 
the greatest importance of the life of 
Sri Ramakrishna lies in the fact that 
he demonstrated before the unbelieving 
world that God exists and He can be 
known as surely as the senses perceive 
any material object. This is such a 
simple thing and Truth is always 
simple. But because of its very sim- 
plicity Truth is not accessible to all and 
against this difficulty are dashed to 
pieces many human lives. 

II 

When the master minds and the in- 
tellectual giants of the world were rack- 
ing their brains for the solution of the 
problem of Truth, in an out-of-the-way 
place in India an unlettered young priest 
solved the riddle of his life by coming 
face to face with Truth. Amongst the 
modern people some will say that the 
Divine Reality is at best a phantasma- 
goria, some will say that the quest of 
religion is like running after will-o’-the- 
wisp, some will say that it is the patho- 
logical condition of the mind which 
drives one to seek anything beyond what 
can be perceived with the senses or 
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a man, if he from his direct experience 
can say that he has seen Truth and if he 
finds himself an inheritor of immortal 
bliss ? Will he not slowly and gradually 
silence all criticism, disarm all opposition 
and convert all unbelievers ? Such was 
the case with Sri Ramakrishna. As he be- 
came invincible with the knowledge of 
Truth — though he was illiterate and 
ignorant and a humble priest — many 
intellectual giants, scoffing atheists, 
hardened worldly people became con- 
verted to what he would say as his 
experience in life. Nay, he lit a fire, 
to borrow his own expression, in which 
innumerable souls could bask to their 
great joy and profit and get a re- 
surrection, as it were. 

If God exist, why is it that people 
do not know Him and how is it that 
there are so many conflicting opinions 
about Him? The answer is easy and 
simple. It is because man does not 
really want Him. Many shed jugful 
of tears for worldly things, but who 
cares for God ? People really do not 
want God ; they want to indulge in talks 
and discussions about Him ; and hence 
there is the fight of the intellectual 
gladiators. God is known not through 
the power of the intellect, but through 
the purity of heart and the simplicity of 
faith. Sri Ramakrishna’s life was a 
burning example of the truth of the 
saying : “My child, you need not know 
much in order to please Me. Only love 
Me dearly. Speak to Me, as you would 
talk to your mother, if she had taken 
you in her arms.” 

Sri Ramakrishna showed, in his own 
life what amount of earnestness is 
necessary to reailze God. He literally 
lost all ideas about food and drink, 
sleep and rest in his great search for 
God. For many years he could not close 

his eyes. People thought that he had 

* 

actually gone mad and consulted many 
physicians. Afterwards he would say 



that if the threefold intensity — the inten- 
sity of the love of a lover for the be- 
loved, of the mother for her son, of 
the miser for his wealth — be unified and 
directed towards God, in that case only 
He can be realized. Was this utterance 
simply a moral platitude, a mere 
theory ? Well, did not his own life bear 
testimony to the fact that such an in- 
tensity was possible? Lest people be 
scared away by the idea of the extreme 
price that one has to give for the realiza- 
tion of God, he would say : “That 

was necessary for me. You need not do 
so much. It will be enough, if you can 
do only one-sixteenth of what I have 
done.” So true. Why should one sub- 
mit oneself to a teacher, if in the latter 
is not found a dazzling manifestation of 
virtues for which one hankers ? 

But with the exception of a rare few, 
all fight about the bush and do not 
take to the path that will really lead 
to God. And in consequence as they 
meet with failure in spiritual life, they 
complain that Truth cannot be known 
or the existence of anything beyond 
what is perceived by the senses is doubt- 
ful. Sri Ramakrishna nicely described 
the mentality of the people who talk 
glibly about religion. “Well,” he 
would say, “their case is like that of 
the travellers ^who* on coming into a 
mango grove, spent the whole of their 
time in calculating the number of 
mangoes in the garden and could not 
therefore eat any fruit at all.” The 
pity is, people think themselves clever 
because the majority is on their side, 
and laugh at those who not joining them 
go straight to know Truth. The 
religious teachers and prophets in the 
past showed in their lives and teach- 
ings that God can be realized and also 
how He can be realized. But the world 
forgot all about them or dismissed them 
as mere myths. And in this unbeliev- 
ing age of science God in His infinite. 
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mercy showed a clear proof through the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna that He is not 
simply a phantasmagoria, but He really 
exists. 

m 

V 

Another difficulty that arises with 
regard to God is, Why should there be 
so many conflicting opinions about 
God ? * Why should there be different 
religions? There ought to be only one 
religion and only one opinion about the 
Ultimate Truth ? There had been in- 
tellectual attempts to reconcile various 
religions and religious ideas, people with 
liberal views and catholic outlook had 
shown; examples of toleration for 
opposite views in matters religious; but 
Sri Ramakrishna through his own re- 
alizations demonstrated that so many 
religions are so many different paths to 
attain the same Reality. He prayed 
to the Mother, after he had been success- 
ful in different religious practices as 
advocated in Hinduism, to show him 
the way how people of other religions 
worshipped Her. And through his in- 
domitable will and burning earnestness 
he quickly got the vision of Truth as 
described in Christianity, Islam, etc. 
Because he directly realized it in life, 
he could so clearly explain why different 
religions existed in> the world. He 
would say : As the same water is ex- 

pressed through different words in 
different languages, the same God is 
named differently by different religions ; 
in fact, He is one. With the same sweet 
substance may be made sweetmeats of 
different shapes and forms, but have 
they not the same taste ? Similar is the 
case with religions. Because people do 
not truly know their own religion, they 
quarrel with others regarding the 
question of the nature of God etc., and 
become dogmatic and fanatic. 

Not before the , advent of Sri Rama- 
krishna the world saw such a clear 



demonstration of the truths underlying 
all religions. Many of the prophets who 
had come before, were concerned with 
only one or the other aspect of religion ; 
generally they advocated only ond mode 
of Sadhana, a few of them expressed 
their feeling of toleration for other 
religions or attempted to reconcile differ- 
ent aspects of the same religion. But 
none attempted to harmonize all 
religions. Christ said that he had come 
to fulfil and not to destroy and thereby 
approved of the methods of the teachers 
that had been born before. Sri Krishna 
tried to bring about a harmony between 
Karma, Bhakti and Jnana, but it was 
left for Sri Ramakrishna to show that 
not only all the aspects of Hinduism 
are true, but that all religions — 
Hinduism, Buddhism, Christianity, 
Islam, etc., — are true. It was not 
simply an intellectual belief; it was his 
own realization. 

The modem age disfavours dogmatism 
in all fields of thought — in art, history, 
philosophy, science, everywhere. It 

was perhaps necessary to remove 

& 

chances and possibilities of dogmatism 
even in the sphere of religion. Scienti- 
fic theories which have stood the test 
of many centuries are easily set aside; 
things which have for a long time found 
place in history as true are easily 
brushed off ; there is toleration of 
opinions in these fields. People have 
not to undergo any persecution because 
of their opinions, and they have got 
a chance of being listened to with 
sympathy and interest, if they can only 
be cogent and relevant, and show 
sufficient grounds for new modes of 
thought. There was necessity for such 
an attitude even in the field of religion. 
For, if dogmatism persists most tena- 
ciously anywhere, it is in the field of 
religion. There can be found even now 
bigotry and fanaticism in the religious 
world. 
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Though the days of Inquisition are 
over, cases of religious quarrels and 
fights are not absent. Even now can 
be found people who will say that theirs 
is the only true religion and theirs is 
the only path to salvation; and they 
will show intolerance, sometimes border- 
ing on a criminal' fault, for the religious 
practices of those who differ from them. 
Sri Ramakrishna’s life has removed all 
chances of dogmatism in matters relat- 
ing to God. He has shown how silly 
it is to limit the conception of God. It 
is only when people are in a low level 
that they see a variety of things. But if 
they rise high up, all varieties merge 
into unity. It is only those who are not 
sufficiently developed in spirituality, 
that quarrel due to fanaticism. But 
when they attain to a higher level, all 
quarrels and conflicts cease for them; 
they find the same Reality everywhere. 

India has been the seat of the largest 
number of religions in the world. And 
in India especially it was necessary to 
prove beyond doubt that all religions 
are true. Sri Ramakrishna’s life was in 
fulfilment or that demand. Other- 
wise why should an orthodox young 
priest— tso very orthodox that on the 
first occasion he refused to partake of 
even the food offered to the Deity, be- 
cause the Temple of Dakshineswar 
belonged to one of a low caste — find 
promptings from within to undergo 
religious practices according to Christia- 
nity as also Islam and that some- 
times even in minute details? Can 
any one imagine how much stength 
of mind was necessary to effect such a 
great change in the outlook of life ? 
But in Sri Ramakrishna’s life it was 
not a matter of any effort — it was done 
without the least endeavour. He was 
simply a tool in the hands of God. 
Perhaps because God wanted to make 
India free from all religious feuds, 
He demonstrated through Sri Rama- 



krishna’s life how all religions could be 
true. It may be said that the real 
seed of peace between the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans and of the means of 
their unification lie in the spiritual 
practice and realization of Sri Rama- 
krishna. For, has he not shown to the 
Hindus, how Islam can be true .and 
to the Mahomedans how Hinduism is 
true? Let us hope that the soldering 
influence of his life will spread more 
and more upon the people of these two 
fighting communities in India. 



IV 

Nowadays among a section of people 
the slogan that Religion is the opitun 
of the people has found a great favour, 
and gradually the number of the follow- 
ers of this doctrine is on the increase. 
Religion is said to be the cause of 
manifold evils and as such deliberate 
attempts are being made in some coun- 
tries to suppress religion completely. 
Recent events indicate that political 
revolution is followed by religfous per- 
secution. As soon as the people get into 
power after a political Upheaval, their 
first attempt is to crush the old religion. 
There might be a good reason for the 
repetition of such things in almost every 
political revolution, but can the world 
dispense altogether with religion ? What 
does the political success in national life 
after all lead to? Does it bring happi- 
ness? Does it bring peace? Are not 
peace and happiness covetable things 
for human life ? We mean not the 
peace of the grave or the complacency 
of the dull and the inert, but that peace 
which gives opportunity for the growth 
and development of culture an<i civiliza- 
tion. And we refer to that happiness 
which serves as a further inducement 
to improve the destinies of mankind on 
earth. But what is the present condi- 
tion of the earth ? Hoes not the present 
wdrld rest on the crator of a volcano, 
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as it were, which may destroy it com- 
pletely at any time ? 

People deny God, but accept a Marx 
or a Lenin. There would have been 
some justification for this change of 
attitude, if better condition would have 
been in sight. But as it is, the pro- 
blems of the world are becoming more 
and more complex and the future seems 
to be very, very dark. It is admitted 
by all thoughtful people that within 
the course of the next decade there will 
be a war, which will be far more devas- 
tating in its effect than the last Great 
War. It means that man will make a 
greater manifestation of his beastly 
nature and show to what depth of degra- 
dation he can go. Is it not the out- 
come of denying God and worshipping 
material power ? But the modern world 
seems to be bent on going more and 
more towards self-destruction. 

A leading politician of Bengal once 
said to Sri Ramakrishna; “Sir, religion 
has been the cause of the infinite degra- 
dation of India. Please ask people to 
think a little less of God and more of 
the worldly things.” The Man of God 
at once started up and told the gentle- 
man with a sharp rebuke, “Dare you say 
so ? Dare you deny God ? How much 
is your strength? Is it more than that 
of the insects which swarm the fiood- 
waters of the Ganges? A tiny insigni- 
ficant creature you are, dare you raise 
yourself to the pedestal of God? If 
thoughts of God cause degradation, 
will those of the worldly things bring 
in progress ?” The reason for the 
growth of such opinions is that people 
do not know what real religion is and 
that they have not seen any genuine 
man of religion. When diamond is 
sought in a blacksmith’s shop or 
medicine in a grocer’s establishment, 
the result is bound to be tragic. It is 
why people have nowadays got a great 
disgust for religion. 



A certain gentleman, who afterwards 

• X m 

became a great devotee, remarked after 
return from his first visit to Sri Rama- 
krishna, “My very first meeting with 
him has cleared all my doubts about 
religion, which the study of scriptures 
for many, many years could not do.” 
Truly we talk most dogmatically about 
a thing, when we know least about 
it. When we get a perfect knowledge 
of that, we become more discreet in 
our remarks. When we meet with a 
person with whom religion is not a 
matter of theory but of practice and 
realization, we become silenced and no 
longer can we deny the necessity and 
utility of religion. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
life supplied one such example and 
fulfilled the demand of the modem age 
regarding the knowledge of true religion. 

Though religion is essentially an in- 
dividual affair, a relation between man 
and his Maker, yet the religious pro- 
gress of a man should be judged by his 
character. If religion does not improve 
one’s character, it is no religion. Charac- 
ter is the only and the unfailing test as to 
whether a man is growing in religion 
or not. If unselfish love, self-control 
and self-sacrifice are the virtues to be 
coveted by all, what can supply the 
highest examples of them excepting 
religion? In all religious teachers and 
prophets we find that their love has been 
all-embracing — transcending all human 
limits and sometimes covering even the 
kingdom of lower animals. It was the 
universal love of Sri Ramakrishna that 
attracted to him all classes of people — 
good, bad, desirable, undesirable, 
loved or hated by society — and all of 
them would find themselves trans- 



formed by the touch of his personality. 



With Sri Ramakrishna it was not a 



matter ot the conquest of flesh or of 



the subjugation of senses, — for they in- 
dicate efforts and bring in the thought of 
fear of a fall — he raised himself to such 
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a height that he was beyond the reach theory with him. His own life was 
of Worldly things. Does man find it an example of the heavenly bhss 
difficult to control his greed for money ? which becomes the possession of one 
Well, here was one who could not stand who realizes God, and he could 
even the touch of a metal : his senses give that to others who came near 
withdrew even though unwittingly his by. But it is the irony of fate 
hands fell upon a coin. Are not such that people have generally greater 
persons the salt of the earth ? Are they attraction for the world than for God. 
not blessings to humanity? If such is Sri Ramakrishna would often say that 
the outcome of religion, does this not Ravana was afraid of thinking about 
completely set at rest all , controversies Rama, lest he should thereby lose his 
as to the evil effect of religion? Of love for the world. Are we also afraid 
course we mean real religion as opposed of having God lest our love for the world 
to hypocrisy or dilettentism in the. name be lost? Or what else can be the 
of religion. psychology of the modern world regard- 

ing its frantic endeavour to deny God 
^ and be more and more entangled in 

Sri Ramakrishna was strong and un- inextricable troubles? 
flinching in his opinion that the only Sri Ramakrishna was born in an 
goal of human life is to realize God. obscure family of an unknown village. 
During his later years the only concern Within a few decades 6f his passing his 
of his life was to spread this gospel and name has spread all over the world, 
lift up those who came within his influ- Thousands of thirsty -souls belonging to 
ence towards God. He was untiring in different continents are finding peace 
his emphasis that the only way to be from his life and teachings. And one 
happy in life is to know God, that the can no doubt hope that he is going 
love of God brings in a bliss in com- to be a beacon light to the future 
parison with which worldly pleasures humanity. To quote his own words : 
are insipid and tasteless. The more When flowers blossom, bees come from 
we are away from God, the greater far and near, from known and unknown 
we suffer. This was not a matter of quarters. 

THE YOGA OF ART 

By James H. Cousins 

Underlying the apparently numer- cular world of conscious activity as 
ous phases of activity in the life of analysis and synthesis, 
nature and humanity, there are two Through whatever phase of life these 
main directions of movement. Iii the two main movements operate, their 
great world of nature they are seen as characteristics are the same; on the one 
disintegration and integration; in one hand, separating, elaborating, scatter- 
of its special phases as motion centri- ing; on the other, gathering, eo-ordinat- 
fugal and centripetal; in man’s parti- 



ing, simplifying, unifying. Going to 
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extremes, either movement would, 
theoretically, nullify itself, the one in 
annihilation, the other in inertia, the 
equal bankruptcy of poverty and ple- 
thora. This, however, is apparently not 
the intention of life. 

Between expansive energy and con- 
tractive substance as we find them in 
life (and leaving aside recent scientific 
formulae which make energy a mode 
of substance, and substance a phase of 
energy), there is a perpetual interplay 
for the purposes of life’s necessity of 
continuity, and a perpetual shifting of 
the point of balance on either side of 
the centre of poise for the purposes of 
life’s pleasure in variety and interest. 
Radha and Krishna, as Vedic thought 
and art have personalized these pro- 
cesses (which is not denying, but fulfill- 
ing, the declaration of Hermetic vision 
that in the cosmos all things are 
persons), dance the dance which kdfeps 
life alive : but sometimes Krishna, who 
is embodied energy, strays away from 
home (which is round about but not 
exactly on the pole of life); and some- 
times Radha, who is embodied sub- 
stance, remains too sedulously at home ; 
and out of these defections from the 
perfect have arisen the stories that 
life loves to tell itself for self-edification 
and entertainment, stories of the limi- 
tations wherewith substance and form 
must shackle and manacle energy in 
order to provoke it into dynamic defini- 
tion, and of the struggle and adventure 
of energy towards liberation from its 
limitations. 

The history of humanity is the record 
of this interplay of resistance and re- 
lease; of the process of disintegration 
whose end is death in one or other 
of its many forms, and the circumvent- 
ing of this process by expedients of 
integration for the preservation of 
identity. In group life this integrative 
necessity shows itself, and never so 



urgently and largely as to-day, in 
alliances in trade, in politics, and other- 
wise. The balance of activity has 
oscillated too near the danger-point of 
group-disintegration, and the pull in 
the opposite direction is correspondingly 
emphatic. 

In individual life the preservation 
of identity has, generally speaking, 
evolved no more intelligent technique 
than that of self-assertion and acquisi- 
tiveness, both of which tend to defeat 
their own purposes, since they relate 
the individual to the others on terms 
of separateness and antagonism, which 
reduce the nourishing and continuing 
properties of ideal human association 
as regards both the body and the 
psyche. 

The mediaeval monastic disciplines 
of the Occident sought to establish 
individual identity, and to carry it on 
to kingdom-come; but their method, 
while it was deep, was narrow. It re- 
sponded to a realization of the possi- 
bility that, if we do not consciously 
align the individual will and action with 
those of the ‘‘divinity that shapes our 
ends,” that divinity, which is the law 
behind and within life, will eventually 
end our shapes. But it touched life 
through an expansive emotion cramped 
by a creed. It mistook theological 
formulas, which were means to ends, 
as origins, because they proved effec- 
tive, not seeing that life has an amazing 
knack of utilizing and surviving the 
most peculiar prescriptions from the 
spiritual pharmacopoeia. 

The oriental genius got nearer the 
discovery of a complete technique of 
individual integration. It recognized 
the possibility of emotional disintegra- 
tion; but it did not meet it by mental 
constriction. Neither did it meet the 
trend towards mental disintegration by 
setting up a counter-trend in the emo- 
tional nature of the individual. The 
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wheels of life must revolve in mutual 
reaction for a unifying purpose beyond 
their individual service; but each must 
revolve on its own centre. It is good 
advice to “feel intelligently it is 
equally good advice to “think sensi- 
tively but for the good performance 
of these acts of synthesis (not merely 
the simultaneous exercise of two differ- 
ent functions) both feeling and thinking 
must be cultivated to their finest flower- 
ing, each from its own root and accord- 
ing to its own necessities. 

Out of such realizations of psycholo- 
gical law arose the Yogas of India; 
means to the discarding of non-essen- 
tials to the work in hand; and to the 
attainment of enlargement and inten- 
sity through which the individual 
achieves integration, first within his own 
nature, and last between himself and 
his universe. This is the union which 
is the etymology and purpose of Yoga. 

India evolved numerous systems of 
individual integration (Yoga); but for 
the purpose of this study we shall 
generalize them as the integration (1) 
of action (Karma- Yoga), (2) of cogni- 
tion (Gnana-Yoga), (3) of emotion 
(Bhakti-Yoga), (4) of volition (Raja- 
Yoga). 




In familiar speech these are the dis- 
ciplines of the body, mind, heart and 
will, each turned in upon itself, yet 
affecting the others, not in the time of 
the specific exercise of the Yogic-dis- 
cipline, but in the spontaneous sharing 



of increased capacity in the activities 
of ordinary life. 

It is not within the purpose of this 
study to set out the technique of these 
means towards individual integration. 
This has been done in many books, 
original and compiled or translated. 
The Yogas are summarized here as the 
psychological ground-plan of our thesis 
that, in the exercise of the creative 
function in the arts, there is available 
to humanity a most effective. Yogic 
agent which, though recognized in the 
Orient, has not yet been fully exercised, 
and in the Occident has hardly been 
recognized at all. 

The Yogas thus summarized serve the 
four basic functions of the human 
entity. But they do not serve them 
completely. Their intention is, as in- 
tegrating expedients, naturally from 
without to within, and they have been 
drawn behind the out-turned aspects of 
cognition and emotion. Gnana-Yoga is 
contemplative, and only incidentally 
uses the out-turned function of the 
mind. Bhakti-Yoga is devotional, and 
only incidentally uses the out-turned 
emotional function. Yet the mind turn- 
ed outwards in the exercise of observa- 
tion (which is the function of science) 
serves the purpose of the inner light 
which lightens the path of the Will; 
and the emotions turned outwards in 
creative expression (which is the func- 
tion of the arts) serve the inspiration to 
action which sometimes calls, sometimes 
drives, and always accompanies the 
Will on its explorations in life for 
further illumination to still finer inspira- 
tion. 

Karma-Yoga is concerned with the 
inner aspect of action; that is, with 
action between entities realized as inter- 
acting constituents of a more inclusive 
therefore higher entity than the exter- 
nal individual. Out of the tendency to 
disintegration in external action the 
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Occident evolved the partial Yogas of 
ethics, which seek to control conduct in- 
tellectually, and of morals, which seek 
to control the emotional aspects of con- 
duct. But these expedients can never* 
be effective, because they seek to con- 
trol individual action from without in- 
stead of from within, and take their 
authorizations from effects instead of 
from causes. The Oriental genius, how- 
ever, realized also that “there is no 
Yoga without health,” and evolved the 
preliminary discipline of breath-control 
(Pranayam) as a way to making the 
physical and neural phases of individual 
endowment more capable of responding 
beneficently to the intention of the 
higher discipline of group activity 
(Karma-Yoga). Without such health, 
which systematic rhythmical breathing 
brings about, the intensification of life 
which follows any Yogic discipline may, 
by frustration or distortion, lead to 
disaster. On the other hand, the acces- 
sion of personal power which may come 
from Pranayam is preserved, by the 
restraints of the collective activity of 
Karma-Yoga, from the disintegration 
that would follow the exercise of such 
power for selfish therefore separative 
purposes. 

Now It is precisely because the out- 
turned movement of’ the cognitive func- 
tion, which is science, has in the 
Occident been denied the natural res- 
traints of its own in-turned movement 
of contemplation, whose historical ex- 
pressions are philosophies, that science, 
for all its gifts to external life, threatens 
the destruction of human achievement 
if some unforeseen and probably trivial 
impulse suddenly translated present 
international suspicions, jealousies and 
fears into overt action that would bring 
into play the demoniacal agents of 
mutual destruction that science has 
within the last generation conjured out 
of its witches’ cauldron of hellish inven- 



tion. It is also precisely because the 
out-turned movement of emotion, which 
is creative expression, has been denied 
the restraint of its own in-turned move- 
ment of aspiration, whose expressions 
are the religions, that the Occidental 
arts, in some of their more reprehen- 
sible and popular phases, have threat- 
ened the spiritual destruction of 
humanity by the disintegration of its 
aesthetical consciousness and the degra- 
dation of its capacities for sensitive 
reaction to the level of the self-destruc- 
tive forces of sensuality. To meet this 
double threat there is need for a Yoga 
of science and a Yoga of art. 
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circumventing the disintegrating threat 
of modern science is being felt not only 
by the threatened general public but 
by scientists themselves who share in 
the common danger. The recent move- 
ment (September, 1932) in the British 
Association towards co-ordinating 
science and life by developing scientific 
control of scientific destructiveness is 
a sign of awakening awareness of the 
inaptitude of letting the part threaten 
the overthrow of the whole. The suc- 
cess of the movement, if scientific 
orthodoxy permits it to develop, will 
depend on its allegiance to the law of 
integration, which is union or Yoga; 
and this strikes shrewdly at such as- 
pects of science as the anti-Yogic ex- 
ploitation of the animal kingdom for 
the acquisition of knowledge which in 
many cases is useless, and in any case 
has obstructed the true advance of life 
by interposing spurious alleviations of 
false habits of conduct between human- 
ity and the infallible therapeutic and 
prophylactic power of natural living. 

Sixty years ago Nietzsche (“The 
Birth of Tragedy” 1872) observed that 
the whole modern world (by which he 
meant the Occidental world) was 
“entangled in the meshes of Alexan- 
drine culture,” that is, “the Socratic 
love of knowledge,” and recognized as 
its ideal the theorist equipped with the 
most potent means of knowledge, and 
labouring in the service of science. 
The central doctrine of modern Socra- 
tism, according to Nietzsche, was “the 
redemption of the individual” — not, 
unhappily, in the Yogic sense of find- 
ing individual salvation through union 

with society and the cosmos, but in an 

* 

individual exploitation of the universe 
for the purpose of the individual which 
made such redemption the “annihilat- 
ing germ of society.” He saw, how- 
ever, in the philosophy of Kant and 
Schcpenhauer, what he took to be signs 



of the inauguration in Germany of a 
new culture, similar to that which pro- 
duced the Greek tragedies, a culture 
“uninfluenced by the seductive distrac- 
tions of the sciences,” a culture which 
would take a “comprehensive view of 
the world,” and produce a generation 
having the will “to live resolutely” and 
demanding the “metaphysical com- 
fort” of a new art of tragedy. Nietzs- 
che was only half a prophet, for what 
he foresaw as an art of tragedy became 
a life of tragedy for the children lof the 
generation which he addressed. 

Nietzsche’s prescription of art as a 
reaction from science was healthy psy- 
chology. In the round, science and 
art are the expressions of two inter- 
acting inter-dependent functions of 
humanity ; science in its phase of 
application becoming an art, but using 
cognitive instead of aesthetical mate- 
rials; art fulfilling itself in expression 
governed by the science of its own 
nature : on the flat they appear as 
nominally separate phenomena, one 
being mainly mental, the other mainly 
emotional, but having a common out- 
turned direction. 




Hegel had already (“Philosophy of 
the Find Arts”) asserted the integrat- 
ing power of the arts, and supremely 
of the inclusive art of the drama : means 
to polarization he called them, which 
was the same as calling them Yogic 
agents, that is, means for focussing 
attention on essentials, and through 
these bringing the individual into con- 
tact with the most worthy and least 
transient elements of life. In this he 
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saw deeply into reality, for he saw the 
arts not simply as products or allevia- 
tions of a national psychosis, but as 
powers capable of being applied to the 
elucidation of the truth of life and there- 
fore to the true solution of its problems. 
To know is good, provided knowledge 
be obtained and applied in the Yogic 
spirit, the spirit of union; to under- 
stand is better, for it unifies and can 
anticipate knowledge and so reduce its 
tendency towards disintegration in de- 
tails ; to create is best, because it puts 
the creator in art en rapport with the 

9 

creative process in the universe, and by 
participation of like spirit, rather than 
by impartation of understanding or pre- 
sentation of knowledge, makes the crea- 
tive artist a sharer in the main process 
of life, which is creation, and therefore 
in the highest sense an understander of 
its operation and a knower of its inten- 
tion — hence the seership and prophecy 
in the great artists. 

Knowledge and understanding exist 
through the metaphysical sundering of 
the knower and that which is known 
or understood. But creation can only 
be fulfilled through what Rabindranath 
Tagore has called “creative unity” in 
the volume bearing the same title. In 
the Hegelian sense the creative artist 
becomes one with the uniyersal creative 
process. Nietzsche goes deeper and 
makes the creative artist, in “the act 
of artistic production” (which is a pure 
Yogic exercise), become “identical with 
the Being who, as the sole author and 
spectator of this comedy or art, pre- 
pares a perpetual entertainment for 
himself,” while the artist is at the 
same time a work of art frcftn the hand 
of the Creative Being behind and with- 
in the created universe : “. . . . this 

one thing,” he says, “must above all 
be clear to us, to our humiliation and 
Exaltation, that the entire comedy of 
art is not at all performed, say, for our 



betterment and culture, and that we 
are just as little the true authors of this 
art-world : rather we may assume, with 
regard to ourselves, that its true author 
uses us as pictures and artistic projec- 
tions, and that we have our highest 
dignity in our significance as works of 
art — for only as an aesthetic pheno- 
menon is existence and the world eter- 
nally justified ” (“Birth of Tragedy,” 
italics Nietzsche’s). 

In placing the source and purpose of 
creative art beyond the artist and the 
specific art, Nietzsche repeated the 
ancient vision of the seers of India who 
in various stories attribute the origina- 
tion of the arts to Brahma, the Lord 
of Creation. Thus they personified the 
experience of the artist that he, the 
Brahma of his cosmos, can produce, 
within his cosmos, world after world 
which expresses yet does not exhaust, 
singly or in their totality, the energy 
and substance of his own life; and if 
any of his creatures complain at being 
no better than they are, he, their 
creator, can sympathize with them, 
being himself pulled between his own 
perfection and the inescapable imperfec- 
tions of his expression. The creative 
artist knows, not by scholarship but 
by experience, the secret of the struggle 
towards the expression of his own per- 
fection and its perpetual frustration ; 
and he does not, as so often does the 
thinker as well as the thoughtless, 
charge God (whatever that term may 
mean to them) with the blemish of 
suffering or the inconsistency of ugli- 
ness. To ask an assumed perfect Being 
to produce perfection is to ask it to 
reproduce itself, which logically is im- 
possible. By his own analogical ex- 
perience the creative artist knows that 
a perfect Being, producing within the 
area of its own perfection, can only 
produce that which is less than perfect, 
that is to say, imperfect ; yet these im- 
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perfections exist by virtue of their rela- 
tionship to a perfection that forever 
allures and forever eludes them. “To 
attain perfection would be to lose the 
greatest stimulus in life, the stimulus 
of struggle,” said Paderewski to the 
writer of this article. 

Whatever be the code by which the 
lips of the creative artist relate him 
to his fellows along the surface of life, 
his true utterance is his art, the synthe- 
tical therefore symbolical mother- 
tongue of his and every other soul, 
which, like the calligraphy of China 
and Japan, is read from above down- 
wards, sometimes from below upwards, 
and in rare incursions of vision into 
expression, simultaneously both ways. 
The upper end of the artist’s Jacob’s 
ladder of aesthetical revelation may be 
hidden in clouds or “pinnacled dim in 
the intense inane,” but its foot must 



allow the angels whose one wing is 
truth and the other beauty, and whose 
feet are swift in goodness, to step com- 
municably to earth. To the artist his 
ladder of expression may be let down 
from the dim bastions that guard the 
secret of things from those who are 
timid enough to be afraid of them, 
and so not bold enough to bear the 
responsibility of the secret. To the 
spectator the ladder of art appears to 
rise from the solid ground towards the 
stars : that is to say, true art, great 
art, must of necessity present a tan- 
gible, visible, audible outer semblance 
to the perception of the spectator; but 
it has failed in the highest purpose of 
art if it has not signalled mysteriously 
beyond itself from spirit to spirit. The 
subject of art must be objective, but 
its object must be subjective. 



(To be concluded ) 



THE SEA OF IMMORTALITY 

(A Psalm by Sri Ramakrishna) 

By Eric Hammond 

The Master sang a song of Love Divine; 

A song whose sweetness shall not know decline. 

Dive deep, dive deep, dive deep 
Into the Sea of Seas, 

Dive deep, O Mind, nor creep 
With hesitant, weak knees 
On this great ocean’s shore, in fear, 

Plunge thou, and, plunging, dare the dear 
Delight of diving in its 



crystal clear. 
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Dive deep. Fear not. Plunge thou. 

The Sea of Beauty lies 
Close by thee. Bathe thy brow, 

Thy being. Ope thine eyes 
Undoubting, faithful. Thou shalt see 
A gem, within those waters, on which He 
The God of Love, has set His imag’ry. 



Dive deep ! Let body go 

And heart and soul and all. 

Dive deep, and search and know 
The glory of thy fall, 

Into this sea wherein true wisdom lies; 
Wherein are stored the wondrous mysteries 
Of Life Immortal worshipped by the wise. 



Drink deep this death of death, 

Drink deep this light of light; 

No breaking of life’s breath 

Is here, but love and might, 

Joy everlasting, bliss supreme; no bar 
Between His soul and thine ; th’ Eternal Star 
Shall shine within thee, through thee; not afar. 



He speaks from out this sea, 

Hear Him, and realize 
His voice, His wishes ; be 
One with The Lord, and rise 

To wisdom’s height of heights. List thou, and learn 
Of Him. Thine inner heart shall long and yearn 
Like His With flame of fadeless fire to burn.* 



*A corresponding refrain taken from an Eifglish Hymn Book : 



“Till in the Ocean of Thy love 
We lose ourselves in Heaven above,* 1 




SPIRITUALITY COMBINED WITH PRACTICALITY 

By A. N. Sen, Bar-at-Law 



I 

In Swami Vivekananda we find a sub- 
lime combination of spirituality and 
practicality. He was no detached sage 
lost in the contemplation of the Abso- 
lute, nor was he, on the other hand, a 
materialistic philanthropist whose sole 
aim is to improve the physical comforts 
of his fellow men. We all know of his 
tour in America and Europe. Let us 
not in our enthusiasm for and admira- 
tion of his triumphal march through 
those countries lose sight of the real 
object of his visit or of the motive power 
which impelled him to embark upon this 
adventure. For two years before his de- 
parture from India he wandered through 
the length and breadth of his country as 
a Sannyasin without home or any 
material possessions. He saw and ex- 
perienced the poverty and misery of his 
people. His great heart was touched 
and he determined to improve the lot of 
his countrymen. With great practical 
insight he realized that his aim could 
be best achieved by attracting to India 
the wealth and sympathy of the pros- 
perous nations of the West. He, there- 
fore, set out to explore America and 
Europe. He did not go there as a 
beggar however. He had priceless gifts 
to offer in return for the help he asked. 
He took to them the treasures of the 
Vedanta Philosophy and of Indian 
Spirituality. His speeches and dis- 
quisitions on religion provided an intel- 
lectual feast such as America and 
Europe had never enjoyed within recent 
times. Who can say whether America, 
Europe or India has been most benefit- 
ed by this visit? The West was benefit- 



ed spiritually and the East materially* 
This illustrates what I said about the 
combination of these two elements in 
Vivekananda. 

Again, from Vivekananda’s own 
speeches it is clear that he was not 
striving at merely the material better- 
ment of the people of India. His ulti- 
mate aim was to uplift them spiritual- 
ly. This differentiates him from the 
ordinary economist or philanthropist. 
On the other hand, he was practical , 
enough to appreciate that there could 
be no spiritual uplift until material 
miseries and wants were removed. 
He realized the homely words of his 
Master Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, 
“Religion is not for empty bellies.” 
This differentiates him from the intros- 
pective philosophers and sages so com- 
mon in our country whose sole object is 
their personal salvation. This also dis- 
tinguishes him from his contemporary 
theologians and religious reformers 
whose efforts and energies were directed 
mainly towards destroying what they 
considered to be religious abuses and 
whose activities may be styled as mere- 
ly Protestant. Vivekananda’s genius 
transcended mere Protestantism. His 
all-embracing intellect and love accept- 
ed good as well as evil and sublimated 
the latter. 

II 

This brings me to another aspect of 
Vivekananda which has appealed to me 
very strongly. Vivekananda discarded 
the narrow doctrines which characterize 
the teachings of many religious re- 
formers and ■flints. He did not believe 
in doctrines. He did not 5 ay that his 
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religion was good and that other reli- 
gions were bad. He did not even say 
that he had succeeded in extracting all 
the essentials of Salvation from the 
different religions of the world. His 
philosophy wa£ far wider — he accepted 
everything and in everything he saw 
God. He realized that religious prac- 
tices and rites must vary at different 

4 

times and in different climes. He 
realized that each type of the human 
race required its own peculiar form of 
worship. He saw that to offer 
abstract theological dogmas to a cer- 
tain type of mind would result in dry- 
ing up the mystic fountains of religious 
energy. He wished to preserve and 
harmonize all religious practices. His 
aim was to help all sections of the 
human race, however high or low, in the 
scale of spiritual and intellectual evo- 
lution, to grow and develop to their full 
stature according to their own proper 
nature. This is what he said in one of 
his speeches in America : — 

“May He who is the Brahman of the 
Hindus, the Ahura Mazda of the 
Zoroastrians, the Buddha of the Bud- 
dhists, the Jehovah of the Jews, the 
Father is Heaven of the Christians, give 
strength to you .... The Christian is 
not to become a Hindu or a Buddhist, 
nor a Hindu or a Buddhist to become a 
Christian. But each must assimilate 
the spirit of the others and yet preserve 
his individuality and grow according to 
his own law of growth. . . . The Parlia- 
ment of Religions . . .has proved . . . 
that holiness, purity and charity are not 
the exclusive possessions of any church 
in the world, and that every system has 
produced men and women of the most 
exalted character . . . Upon the ban- 
ner of every religion will soon be written 
in spite of . . . resistance : ‘Help and 
not Fight,’ ‘Assimilation and not Des- 
truction, 5 ‘Harmony and Peace and not 
Dissension ’ 55 



Akin to this religious conception of his 
was Vivekananda 5 s great toleration in 
other matters. It is said that as a 
youth he was an unsympathetic and un- 
compromising fanatic. As he developed, 
his prejudices disappeared; he saw that 
no sharp line of division could be made 
between the good and the wicked. He 
found that there were spiritual treasures 
to be had among sinners also. Finally 
he saw God in everything, in the afflict- 
ed, in the poor and in the wicked. His 
great and courageous spirit is illustrated 
in his utterances : “May I be born and 
reborn again and suffer a thousand 
miseries if only I am able to worship 
the only God in whom I believe, the 
sum total of all souls, and above ail, 
my God the wicked, my God the afflict- 
ed, my God the poor of all races ! 55 



To one who has even a faint knowl- 
edge of Vivekananda’s life and teach- 




in the character of this great man. It 
is his passionate desire to serve man- 
kind. In all his utterances one traces 
this passion for service. Vivekananda 
died a comparatively young man, but 
in short space of time he accom- 
plished what would otherwise have 
taken generations of endeavour. He 
planted the seed of social service in 
Bengal and from that seed has sprung 
the numerous organizations which we 
now see all over India. There are many 
benevolent institutions all over the 
world. The spirit of service is by no 
means confined to India or any one 
country — indeed we see that charitable 
institutions are managed better and 
organized on a larger scale in Western 
countries. But there is one very dis- 
tinguishing feature in the charity which 
Vivekananda preached. He desired to 
serve not in a spirit of patronizing bene- 
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volence but in a spirit of gratitude and 

V * m 

thankfulness. He asks those whom he 
wants to dedicate their lives for service 

*j* 

not to think that they are conferring 
benefits upon the poor. He asks them to 
realize that service is a privilege to him 
who serves. His idea of service is akin 
to that of worship. He says that you 
should serve the poor not as their bene- 
factor but as their worshipper. To him 
the poor represents God : he worships 
them as Daridra Narayan. This, indeed, 
is the highest conception of charity — a 
charity cleansed of self-satisfaction and 
of the selfish hope of reward. This self- 
abnegation which Vivekananda preach- 
ed gives one a glimmering idea of the 
greater self-abnegation which would 
lead to Nirvan where all selfish desire 
shall cease. The term is a much malign- 
ed one. By certain philosophers of the 
West it is taken to mean total anni- 
hilation. To me it has no such mean- 
ing. To me it seems to mean the elimi- 
nation of all that is selfish, all that is 
inessential in us until we merge into the 
Great Essential. I hope I am not wrong 
when I say that this spirit of service 
which Vivekananda exemplified in his 
life is the greatest thing which we can 
learn from him. It is the only thing 
which can save our nation. It is the 
only thing which will raise us to our full 
stature. Once we appreciate and assi- 
milate the idea of service which Viveka- 
nanda preached, other things will fol- 
low. We know of the great love which 
Vivekananda had for the poor Santhals 
and other backward races. The more 
backward and ignorant they were, the 
greater was the love which they evoked 
in him. Through love he realized that a 
nation can only be strong and great 
when the masses are uplifted and not 
till then. 

This leads me to the topic of the day, 
namely, untouchability. The present 
movement against untouchability is not 



a new one. The great mind of Viveka- 
nanda *was touched by the social 
cruelties which he saw amongst us. It 
is said that Ramakrishna once declared : 

“The day when Narem comes in con- 
tact with suffering and misery the pride 
of his character will melt into a mood of 
infinite compassion. His strong faith in 
himself will be an instrument to re- 
establish in discouraged souls the con- 
fidence and faith they have lost.” 

In no unmistakable terms Viveka- 
nanda preached against don’t-touchism 
or untouchability. To him the Brahmin 
and the Pariah were the same. With 
great practical insight he said : “If the 
Brahmin has more aptitude for learning 
on the ground of heredity than the 
Pariah, spend no more money on the 
Brahmin’s education, but spend all on 
the Pariah. Give to the weak, for there 
all the gift is needed. If the Brahinin 
is born clever, he can educate himself 
without help. This is justice and 
reason as I understand it.” 

IV 

He realized that what our country 
needs is real, strong and self-reliant 
men. He denounced everything which 
tended to humiliate man and dwarf his 
development. Here, again, we see that 
combination of spirituality and practical 
insight which I mentioned in the begin- 
ning of my speech. We see that Viveka- 
nanda was not satisfied merely with 
instilling his ideas of Godhead into the 
people. He wanted first to improve 
the lot of the masses so that later on 
they would be able to appreciate his 
gospel. In this connection I wish to 
give an anecdote of what occurred a few 
days back. T went to a certain exhibi- 
tion and in one of the stalls there was 
ranged a tableau of a doctor operating 
upon the arm of a patient. There were 
sores on the arm. The father of the 
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patient was shown as sitting there and 
asking the doctor not to use the knife. 
The man, who was .explaihing the mean- 
ing of this tableau to me, so far as I 
understood him, said : “This tableau 

illustrates the activities of our Order. 
The father of the patient is asking the 
doctor to put soothing ointments upon 
the sores of his son. The doctor sees 
that ointment won’t do and that the 
root of the evil must be eradicated. 
He, therefore, operates on the arm and 
the son is cured.” My guide then took 
me to the next stall where the boy was 
shown perfectly healthy and indulging 
in manly exercises. Then my guide 
§aid : — “Our Order does not believe in 
spending its energies on other things. 
We strive at giving religious instruction 
only and by doing so we get at the root 
of all evil. This is what distinguishes 
our organizations from others.” With 
great respect to *ny guide I was not able 
to agree with him. As a race we are 
extremely- clever in arguing with the aid 
of metaphors, but, as we all know, 
these arguments are usually fallacious. 
In spite of this I propose to meet the 
argument of my guide by elaborating 
the metaphor. If a patient is to be 
operated upon, the first thing that the 
doctor has to see is whether the patient 
is fit to stand the operation. It is well- 
known amongst us all that if the body 

4 

is too frail or if the heart is weak, good 
surgeons will not operate. They will 
first strengthen the patient and tone up 
his system and thereafter they will 
operate. Vivekananda was, in my opi- 
nion, a better surgeon. He believed 
in toning up and strengthening the 
system of his fellow creatures so that 
they might be able to benefit from the 
operation which they would later on be 
called upon to undergo. If the method 
proposed by my guide were to be too 
strictly followed, the operation would 
be successful but the patient would die. 



V 

I cannot, however, bring my speech 
to a close without a reference to the 
great Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. We 
have read and heard a great deal about 
the stupendous energy and ability of 
Vivekananda. We know that he was 
called the dynamic monk. In doing 
honour to him to-day, we should also 
remember his great preceptor, Rama- 
krishna. I hope I shall offend nobody 
if I say that the great energy and vigour 
of Vivekananda was in no small measure 
drawn from the limitless and serene 
store of power which Ramakrishna 
possessed. The great love and devotion 
of Paramahamsa seems to me to have 
been translated into action in Viveka- 
nanda. Ramakrishna is the great 
reservoir and Vivekananda the cleansing 
and life-giving stream which flows from 
it. 

In doing honour to Vivekananda to- 
day, let us not remain satisfied by mere- 
ly praising him. Let us remember 
what he strove for, namely, the better- 
ment of his people. Let us remember 
his scathing condemnation of the cruet 
customs which have relegated millions; 
of our fellow beings to a condition of 
life worse than that of beasts. Let us 
remember that by lowering and degrad- 
ing large groups of men and increasing 
the gulf between them and us we are not 
raising ourselves. Climb if you wish, 
raise yourselves high if you can, but do 
not delude yourselves into thinking that 
you have risen because you have suc- 
ceeded in pushing others d%wn. 

Let us cultivate in ourselves a love for 
all, especially for the weffk and down- 
trodden. Let us sensitize our hearts so 
that the sufferings and sorrows of our 
fellow beings will leave an impression 
thereon. Let us stwWfe to remove the 
barrier which thoughtlessness, selfishness 
and affluence have raised between us 




